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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The Venezuela Commission is expected to be able to 
report in a few weeks. It has been rumored that they 
have finished their labors and are about to hand in a re- 
port favorable to Venezuela, but this is not true, as they 
are waiting for the return of Professor Burr, who is ex- 
pected to bring important documents from Holland, 
which they must carefully study before making up their 
verdict. It is generally understood, however, that their 
report will be delayed only a few weeks longer. There 
seems to be more truth in the rumor that the State De- 
partment and the British Foreign Office have agreed upon 
some terms for the settlement of the Venezuela question, 
and that the President will be able to announce in his 
coming message to Congress that the matter has been 
satisfactorily adjusted. The impression prevails that, 
though the reporters failed to catch them together, Mr. 
Chamberlain, during his recent visit to this country, had 
an interview with Secretary Olney, and that they suc- 
ceeded provisionally in making real progress toward a 
settlement. "What progress, if any, has been made in 
the matter of the permanent treaty of arbitration, we can 
not even guess. Secretary Olney is reported to have 
said that he thought the matter might be delayed for 
some years. But we doubt if he has made any such re- 
mark. If the Venezuela matter should reach adjustment 
by the first of December, we see no reason why the treaty 
negotiations should not then go forward with greater 
ease and rapidity, and the whole matter be finished be- 
fore the 4th of March next. But we shall see what we 
shall see, and in the meantime we shall hope that what is 
good in the rumors, and much more, may prove to be 
true. 



Through the influence of the Arbitration Alliance of 
the British Churches considerable interest has been awak- 
ened on the Continent of Europe in the observance of 
Peace Sunday, the third Sunday in December. A num- 
ber of the Continental pastors will observe the day this 
year, and in Great Britain, as usual, thousands of peace 
sermons will enter into the exercises of the occasion. 
Last year the designated Sunday was observed to some 
extent in this country, but was quite overshadowed by 
the previous Sabbath, the 22d of December, the Sabbath 
following the Venezuela message, which was the most 
remarkable Peace Sunday ever known. The pulpits of 
this country were all aflame with the principles of good 
will and peace, and undoubtedly were the chief agency in 
counteracting the wild warlike sentiment which had raged 
throughout the country for the four days previous. The 
Peace Sunday, 20th of December, ought to be used again 
this year by the ministry of the nation for emphasizing 
and re-impressing the great lessons which were declared 
with so much power and efficiency in December last. 



The disturbed condition of the world, because of the pre- 
vailing selfishness, ambition and hatred, make it all im- 
portant that the ministry of Jesus Christ should not for- 
get its power and its responsibility, but should declare 
again with all divine authority those great truths of the 
Master's teaching without the knowledge and observance 
of which humanity can never have rest and peace. If 
ministers who desire literature on the subject will send a 
few stamps for postage, we shall be glad to supply them. 



Queen Victoria's long reign of sixty years, the longest in 
English history, has unquestionably been the best of all 
the reigns of English kings and queens, from the stand- 
point both of the ruler's character and the people's moral 
and material progress. But it is to be hoped that the 
next British sovereign's reign may be a great improve- 
ment over Victoria's in some important respects. From 
the following painful list of the wars during her reign, 
it will be seen that only a few periods of more than twelve 
months have passed when the British were not fighting some 
body, usually weak peoples, in some part of the world : 
Afghan war, 1838-40 ; first China war, 1841 ; Sikh war, 
1845-46 ; Kaffir war, second war with China, 1846 ; sec- 
ond Afghan war, 1849 ; second Sikh war, 1848-49 ; Bur- 
mese war, 1850 ; second Kaffir war, 1851-52 ; second Bur- 
mese war, 1852-53 ; Crimean war, 1854 ; third war with 
China, 1856-58 ; Indian mutiny, 1857 ; Maori war, 1860- 
61 ; more wars with China, 1860 and 1862 ; second Maori 
war, 1863-66 ; Ashantee war, 1864 ; war in Bhootan, 1864 ; 
Abyssinian war, 1867-68 ; war with the Bazotees, 1868 ; 
third Maori war, 1868-69 ; war with the Looshais, 1871 ; 
second Ashantee war, 1873-74 ; third Kaffir war, 1877 • 
Zulu war, 1878-79 ; third Afghan war, 1-878-80 ; war in 
Basutoland, 1879-81 ; Transvaal war, 1879-81 ; Egypt- 
ian war, 1882 ; Soudan, 1884-85-89 ; third Burmese war 
1885-92; Zanzibar, 1890; India, 1890; Matabele wars] 
1894 and 1896 ; Chitral campaign, 1895 ; third Ashantee 
campaign, 1896 ; second Soudan campaign, 1896. 



We have translated and publish in this issue the ad- 
mirable paper on the Peace of Frankfurt, which appeared 
in the September number of Die Waffen Meder, written 
by O. TJmfrid. We do not remexber ever to have seen a 
treatment of the subject more admirable in tone. Our 
French friends may not agree with all that Mr. TJmfrid 
writes, but they cannot complain of the spirit in which he 
expresses himself. His position is that of the German, 
but there is no Chauvinism in his matter or manner. He 
perfectly understands and sympathizes with the French 
in their sense of loss and humiliation, and freely criticises 
German Chauvinism for its exasperating attitude. He 
comprehends the practical difficulties on both sides, and 
it is almost certain that there is no other line than the 
one which he marks out along which the two nations can 
come together in reconciliation. Even along this line 
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the solution will be a slow one. When the reconcili- 
ation of feeling has once taken place, all else will follow 
in the best way. The problem of the friends of peace in 
Europe is not so much at the present time to secure an 
ideal adjustment of the Alsace-Lorraine trouble, by in- 
ducing Germany to give back the provinces, or to allow 
the inhabitants to decide their case for themselves, as to 
prevent the appeal of the question to the bloody arbitra- 
ment of the sword and to create a public sentiment that 
will not in any event allow an attempt at settlement in 
any warlike way. When such a public sentiment has 
been produced, as we believe will be the case in a few 
years more, France will then not find it difficult to believe 
that neither her sense of justice nor her sense of honor 
and glory will suffer by allowing the provinces to remain 
as they are. On the other side, Germany will find it just 
as easy to believe that neither her national strength nor 
her dignity will suffer in the least by freely giving the 
provinces back. The provinces themselves everybody 
must believe would be just as well off whether they remain 
with Germany or go back to France or become indepen- 
dent. What a new world would be opened to all Europe 
if these two great nations could only come, as they ought 
to come, to the possession of such a feeling toward each 
other as that indicated above ! 



The action of the German government in removing Said 
Khalid, the deposed Sultan of Zanzibar, from the consu- 
late at Zanzibar to German territory has caused a bitter 
newspaper war between Great Britain and Germany. 
The English press, a portion of it, have advised the gov- 
ernment to retaliate by annexing Zanzibar outright. The 
German papers have charged the British government with 
trying to induce Italy to quit the Triple Alliance and 
have complained of the growing cordiality between Great 
Britain and France and Russia. The irritation on both 
sides is very much like that which followed the Transvaal 
incident. The ill feeling is increased by the preference 
given to the French Ambassador at Constantinople in all 
intercourse of the diplomats with the Sultan. The old 
enmities and the new, the old friendships and the new 
are all very much of a piece. The salvation of Europe can 
never come of such changes, though its destruction may. 



The Czar's trip through Western Europe is chiefly note- 
worthy from the point of view of its bearing upon the 
Turkish question and the peace of Europe. His spectac- 
ular procession through France, where the whole repub- 
lic threw itself at his feet with the wildest enthusiasm, 
his reviews of the French troops who paraded at their 
very best, etc., are of only temporary interest. Such a 
pageant could have occurred nowhere but in France, and 
we confess that we are sorry that it could have occurred 
there. It was, on the French side, little but an exhibi- 



tion of Chauvinism and national vanity, and of the de- 
sire to be ranked among the foremost of European Powers 
at no matter what sacrifice of principle and good sense. 
There is something painfully incongruous in the fact that 
a nation devoted to liberty and equal rights as France is 
should for the sake of passing respect and attention 
throw itself in humiliating obsequiousness at the feet of 
the representative of one of the worst tyrannies known 
to history. However, we are glad to concede that the 
Czar's reception in France, though attended with this un- 
seemly exhibition, has real significance in reference to 
the peace of Europe. Perhaps still more significance is 
to be attached to his quieter visit at Balmoral. As a re- 
sult of his visit to the two countries greater apparent 
friendliness has sprung up between England and France, 
which we hope may ripen into real friendship. His in- 
terview with Lord Salisbury may prove to be the turning 
point in the settlement of the Eastern question, so far 
as any settlement is possible by a concert of powers so 
selfishly opposed to one another as those of Europe are. 
But the visits of the rulers of the nations to one another's 
courts are an excellent thing per se; the more of such 
visits the better. If they keep them up long enough, 
the time will doubtless come some day when they can do 
away with the barbarous custom of being attended every- 
where by dense guards of armed men. 



Lord Rosebery's resignation of the leadership of the 
Liberal Party in Great Britain does not seem to have 
created any great stir. It was the natural thing for him 
to do, after his failure in the premiership, and because of 
his evident lack of sympathy and accord with the general 
spirit of Liberalism, His ostensible reason for resigning 
was his opposition to the views of Mr. Gladstone on the 
Turkish question and his speech at Edinburgh on this 
subject, in justification of his resignation, seems to have 
modified somewhat, though not at all deeply, the feeling 
of the English people on account of the Armenian atroc- 
ities. A considerable portion of the people of Great 
Britain have reached such a pitch of indignation that 
they would have the government proceed at once single- 
handed regardless of all hazards to mete out retribution 
to the Turk. Another, and we think wiser, portion holds 
that the risk of bringing on a general European war by 
such a course is so great that the government dare not 
take the responsibility of so doing. To this party Rose- 
bery belongs, and there are certainly very strong grounds 
for this view. Great Britain is so disliked and distrusted 
by the rest of Europe that if she should proceed alone 
against the Turk, however disinterestedly, the result 
would almost certainly be the embroilment of all Europe. 
Would any English statesman, from any point of view, 
be justified in entering upon a course, which in all proba- 
bility would not only embroil all Europe but also render 
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the condition of Armenia itself more hopeless if possible 
than it is now ? 



It is not unlikely that a union of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan may be effected in the 
near future for the preservation of the seals in the North 
Pacific. Assistant Secretary Hamlin has recently made 
a personal inspection of the seal islands, and has made 
a report in which he states that if the Paris regulations 
are not modified "the fur seal, within one or two sea- 
sons, will be commercially extinct." The two commis- 
sions, one American the other British, have also returned 
from their investigation of the condition of things in 
Behring Sea. Russia and Japan are both interested in 
the subject. Russia is doing what she can to protect the 
seals on the Russian islands, and while she owned Alaska 
the seals were protected on the islands now belonging to 
the United States. Japan is interested from two points 
of view. She wishes the sea-otters protected, which at 
the present time are being rapidly exterminated from the 
Japanese islands. The seal poachers and pirates have 
recently made the ports of Japan their refuge, and Japan 
feels it incumbent on her to see that this pirating is 
stopped. Secretary Olney is doing what he can to bring 
about an agreement of the four powers mentioned, and it 
seems now that some adequate scheme for seal protection 
may soon be reached by the four powers interested. It 
is legitimate, we think, to consider no small part of this 
effort at concerted action in the interest of the seal in- 
dustry as the fruit of the Behring Sea Arbitration. 



There is little new to mention in the Cuban situation. 
The struggle goes on with varying fortunes to each 
side. Important engagements are reported and then de- 
nied. General Weyler continues to propose to take the 
field in person, but does not do it. The coming of new 
troops from Spain seems to have no appreciable effect. 
Filibusters continue to reach the Cuban shores in safety 
landing considerable supplies of arms and ammunition 
for the insurgents. One of the most prominent of the 
filibustering ships, the Dauntless, has at last been caught 
by a United States cruiser. It has been reported, on 
nobody's authority so far as appears, that President 
Cleveland will acknowledge the Independence of Cuba or 
do something else " important," unless the Spanish Gov- 
ernment succeeds in putting down the insurrection within 
three months. So far as we know, the attitnde of our 
State Department continues to be that of entire neutrality. 
The attitude of Spain towards the Cubans has not 
changed, nor does it seem likely to change so long as 
money and men last. The Cubans seem as strong and 
determined as ever, and their military efficiency is much 
greater than it was six months ago. A large portion of 
the island is really under their control and the whole of it 
practically in a state of desolation. Bellum horribile! 



A Conference of the Friends of Great Britain and 
Ireland convened at Darlington to consider the interests 
of their foreign missionary work has sent a communica- 
tion to Lord Salisbury respectfully urging " the desirabil- 
ity of publicly abrogating the Cyprus Convention of 1878, 
by which this country is bound to defend Turkey against 
Russia, and of surrendering to a European Commission 
the Island of Cyprus, in pledge of our good faith. This 
Conference believes that such action would promote a 
cordial understanding with Russia, which it regards as a 
first and necessary step towards a peaceable settlement 
of the Armenian quesion and the restoration to that dis- 
tracted people of safety to life, honor and property, and 
the peaceful enjoyment of the Christian religion." 



President Eliot continues his war on the irrational jin- 
goism with which a considerable number of our people 
seem possessed at the present time. His paper in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October is one of the strongest 
which he has yet prepared on Ihe subject. His claim is 
entirely just that the first and principal contribution 
which the United States has made to civilization is the 
advance made, not in theory only, but in practice 
toward the abandonment of war as the means of settling 
disputes between nations, the substitution of discussion 
and arbitration, and the avoidance of armaments. He 
thinks it an extraordinary perversion of the true Amer- 
ican doctrine that the Monroe declaration which was ex- 
pressly intended to promote peace and prevent armaments 
should now be turned into an argument for arming and 
for a belligerent public policy. His treatment of the 
theory that war is needed to promote the "heroic virtues" 
is thorough and unanswerable. So is his answer to the 
claim that war is needed as a school of national develop- 
ment. But read the whole article in the Atlantic. 



In his annual report on the first of October to the 
Peace Association of the Friends in America, Richmond, 
Indiana, the President, Rev. William G. Hubbard, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave an interesting account of the work 
of the Association, including a statement of his own 
labors in the lecture field. During the past four years 
he has travelled 75,000 miles and delivered 400 addresses 
to audiences varying in size from 100 to 1600. His work 
has been in twenty-six States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Special effort has been made to reach schools, col- 
leges and theological seminaries, whose principals and 
presidents have usually heartily approved the sentiments 
of the lectures and commended them to the students. 
He has likewise distributed a large amount of the most 
recent peace literature, including a number of the lead- 
ing pamphlets published by the American Peace Society. 
Mr. Hubbard expresses himself as greatly encouraged 
with the rapidly growing favor with which the principles 
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of peace are now being received by thoughtful men in all 
parts of the nation. 



The following information as to the movement among 
the Bar Associations, that of Virginia more particularly, 
in behalf of arbitration, is found in the current number 
of the Virginia Law Register : 

By an amendment to the Constitution of the Virginia 
State Bar Association, carried by unanimous vote at the 
July meeting it was provided as follows : 

"That a Standing Committee is hereby constituted, 
under the name of the Committee on International Arbi- 
tration, to consist of five members, one to be selected 
from each geographical section of the State, whose duty 
it shall be generally to represent the Bar of this State in 
furthering the cause of friendly settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes." 

This action was taken in response to a communication 
from the New York State Bar Association, desiring our 
co-operation with a committee of that body appointed to 
devise and recommend a plan for the organization of a 
permanent international tribunal, to which should be re- 
ferred for peaceful settlement -all controversies arising 
between English-speaking people. 

The Bar Associations of most of the States have adopted 
similar measures, in effect. The purpose is to keep this 
important matter before the country, to create public and 
legal opinion in its favor, and at the proper time to ini- 
tiate such practical methods, for giving it effect, as may 
be deemed wise and expedient. 

The President, Hon. W. W. Henry, has recently an- 
nounced this committee as follows : 

Valley, Capt. Thomas D. Ranson, of Staunton ; South- 
west, Hon. Rufus A. Ayers, of Big Stone Gap ; Pied- 
mont, Prof. W. D. Dabney, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Tidewater, Hon. D. Gardner Tyler, of Sturgeon's 
Point; Southside, Mr. George B. Finch, of Boydton. 

These gentlemen desire through the Register, and by 
the courtesy of kindred law publications in other States, 
to invite correspondence with similar committees which 
may lead to concert of action by the profession in Amer- 
ica in promotion of this noble object. 



We clip the following paragraph from the London 
Herald of Peace for October : 

"The Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Boston, U. S., re- 
cently occupied the pulpit of the City Temple, and deliv- 
ered a lecture on International Arbitration and the union 
of the English-speaking peoples. He began by describ- 
ing the message of President Cleveland in December last 
to°the United States Congress. The message was inter- 
preted as meaning war with Britain. But for the voice 
of the American pulpit, it was impossible to say where 
we might have been by this time. The case was far more 
serious than the British people had any idea of. The 
calm, quiet dignity of Britain saved the situation, but the 
danger still was more real than the peaceful elements in 
society there and here were willing to assume. It, there- 
fore, became all Christian people to use their utmost 
efforts to take the wind out of the sails of the "jingoes," 
crafty, selfish politicians, the worst enemies of any coun- 
try, by supporting the British Government and all those 
who were working for a permanent Court of Arbitration 
between the two nations. Dr. Thomas proceeded to give 



an account of the Arbitration Conference which had been 
held recently in Washington. Its unanimity was remark- 
able, the enthusiasm was contagious, and it seemed as if 
a new era had begun to dawn on this war-cursed earth. 
Dr. Thomas pleaded for a union of the English-speaking 
peoples, and related how the British and American Con- 
suls had, in some semi-barbarous state, saved a man 
from being executed by wrapping round him the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes. So let America and 
Great Britain hold together for God and righteousness, 
and put down barbarism within and without their own 
borders." 



Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is now one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the American Peace Society, preached 
the annual sermon at the jubilee anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association at Boston on the 20th of 
October. His subject was "The Brotherhood of Man." 
He laid special emphasis on the mission of our country to 
the world as that of exemplifying and inculcating the 
principle of brotherhood. All the problems of our na- 
tional life have been problems of brotherhood. On all 
the old messages given by the other nations the super- 
structure which we have to rear is the superstructure of 
brotherhood. 



Mr. Hodgson Pratt who was unable to attend the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth sent to the Congress a 
memorandum enumerating some of the difficulties and 
objections which have been raised regarding the proposal 
for treaties or conventions between nations binding them 
to submit all their differences to tribunals of arbitration. 
The memorandum covers eight printed pages. We are 
indebted to Mr. Pratt's kindness for a copy of it. 



Frederick R. Coudert of the Venezuela Commission, 
arrived home from Rome on the 4th of October. He 
expressed great satisfaction that the Pope had given 
the Commission the freest access to the papal archives at 
Rome where much material bearing upon the Venezuela 
boundary question is found. He also expressed his ap- 
preciation of the admirable way in which the English 
Blue Book had been compiled, and of the aid given by it 
to the Commission. 



The faculty of Harvard University has announced that 
the Sumner prize for 1895-96 has been awarded to Mr. 
William H. Gorrill of Oakland, California, a student in 
the graduate department. His essay was entitled " The 
European Concert and the Problem of Universal Peace." 
The Secretary of the American Peace Society was one 
of the judges in this contest. 



By invitation, the Secretary of the American Peace 
Society spoke on peace and arbitration at the State Con- 
vention of the New York W. C. T. U. at Brooklyn on 
the 8th of October. There were five hundred delegates 
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present, probably as fine a body of Christian women as 
could be found anywhere in America. Those aspects of 
the peace movement were discussed which specially ap- 
peal to women in the home and in connection with their 
work for this and all lands. The address was well re- 
ceived by the convention. There are several distinguished 
peace workers in the New York State W. C. T. U., prom- 
inent among whom are Mrs. Collins, the Superintendent 
of the peace department, and Mrs. Burgess, State lec- 
turer on peace. The peace department of the Union has 
local organizations in about forty of the counties of the 
State. 



Dr. Abbott's new book, " Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems," just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, will make an admirable peace document. Three of 
the chapters are devoted to discussion of Christ's method 
of settling difficulties individual, international and indus- 
trial, and one to the general subject of the brotherhood of 
man. They contain Dr. Abbott's latest and best think- 
ing on the subject, and are written in a style admirable 
both for clearness and vigor. The whole book is the re- 
sult of many years of careful and conscientious thinking 
on the various problems of applied Christianity. 

Before this paper reaches our readers the Presidential 
election will be over, and one of the most remarkable 
political campaigns in our history ended. It must not be 
supposed that we have taken no interest in the great 
question of finance which has been under discussion, be- 
cause we have given no place to it in our columns. On 
the contrary, we have watched the progress of the dis- 
cussion with the closest attention and have not failed to 
express our views and give our reasons at the proper 
times and places. The problem of our national monetary 
standard, our currency, the system of credit and our finan- 
cial relations to the rest of the world is unquestionably 
one of the most important, and at the same time, one of 
the most difficult questions of the present time. The wel- 
fare of the whole people is in a high degree dependent 
npon its right solution. If the editor of this paper had 
represented himself alone, he would have found the ques- 
tion intimately enough related to the subject of a better 
and healthier internationalism, as well as to the interests 
of our own people, to have discussed it at least in some 
of its many important phases. But the American Peace 
Society, whose organ the Advocate of Peace is, has 
members in various sections of the nation, and these mem- 
bers have not all held like views on the great question in 
debate. Their differences of view, so far as we have 
known them, have been honestly held. If, therefore, we 
had taken up the subject, we should have been obliged to 
let all sides be heard, and this would have taken more of 
our space than our already over-crowded columns could 
have spared. It was, therefore, considered wisest to keep 
the whole subject out, and in doing this we are sure that 
we have injured neither the cause of peace nor of right 
finance. However the election may have gone, we are 
sure that the United States will not go to pieces at once, 
and that it still has some great and glorious future before 
it — if it keeps out of the war business, that is. That will 
ruin any nation, no matter what its standard of money 
may be. 



THE PEACE CONGRESS AT BUDA-PESTH. 

We are sorry that the inability of the Secretary of the 
American Peace Society to attend the Peace Congress at 
Buda-Pesth makes it impossible for us to give a full de- 
tailed account of its proceedings. What we here give is 
second hand and much condensed. From the reports 
given in several journals which come to our table, we in- 
fer that the Congress was reasonably successful, though 
it seems to have been somewhat overshadowed by the 
threatening character of the Turko-Armenian crisis, and 
somewhat turbulent because of new elements in its mem- 
bership and because of the political situation in Europe. 

On Wednesday evening the 16th of September a recep- 
tion banquet was given to the delegates by the Hungarian 
Peace Society in the "Grand Hotel Royal." About 300 
ladies and gentlemen were present. General Ti'irr, presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Peace Society, occupied the head of 
the table, and the Baroness von Suttner the place of honor. 
Addresses were made by representatives of various 
countries. 

The Congress was formally opened on the morning of 
September 17th in the Council Chamber of the Municipal 
Palace of Buda-Pesth. In his address, opening the Con- 
gress, General Tiirr, the President, alluded to the develop- 
ment of the civil law in Europe, under whose administra- 
tion all classes of men, great lords and their former serfs, 
were now on an equal footing. Such a condition ought 
to be brought about in the relations of the Powers. If 
the two groups of powers, the Triple Alliance and the 
Dual, could only be brought together, everything would 
be practically accomplished. The barriers to progress 
and liberty would thus be broken down, and the vast 
sums of money spent on armed peace could be used for 
social purposes. 

Baron Perczel, Hungarian Minister of the Interior, 
welcomed the Congress in the name of the Hungarian 
Government and the Burgomaster of Buda-Pesth in the 
name of the city. Mr. Frederic Passy replied to the 
welcome of the Government and the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner to that of the city. After the various Committees 
were made up for the preliminary study of the subjects 
on the program, the President by formal resolution was 
empowered to send a message of homage to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The Hungarian Press, which, was well 
represented, also extended, through one of its members, 
its welcome to the Congress. 

The first session then closed and the delegates were 
conveyed in carriages provided by the Municipality to 
the grounds of the Millennial Exposition, where, after a 
cordial reception and a tour of the historical portion of 
the Exposition, they were given a sumptuous dijeuner, 
prepared by the Directors of the Exposition. At this 
breakfast there were toasts and speeches, as a matter of 
course. 

The afternoon of the day was spent by the various 
committees in examining the subjects placed on the pro- 
gram for the consideration of the Congress. In the 
evening a visit was made by a portion of the delegates to 
Old Buda-Pesth and the panoramas in the vicinity of the 
Exposition. 

At 10 o'clock on Friday morning the second day's pro- 
ceedings began by the reading of numerous letters ' and 
telegrams from persons who could not be present. The 
President then announced the names of fifteen persons 
to constitute the Bureau or Business Committee of the 



